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A DAILY PAPER OF LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE STAGE. 


VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 


The Newsvenders who serve this Paper will be good enough to go 

° Sor it henceforward to No. 26, Brydges street, opposite York 
street, a few doors from Drury Lane Theatre; where premises are 
taken for its exclusive publication. —The TatLer may now be had 
the first thing every morning, regularly with the other Morning 
Journals. 


NEW AND FOOLISH HISTORY OF POLAND.* 





We have no sooner done with one history of Poland, then we 
find another to notice. It is however of a very different sort from 
the publication of Messrs Cochrane and Pickersgill, and requires 
little to be said. The most extraordinary thing about it is, that it 
should come from the hitherto liberal and intelligent press of Dr. 
Lardner. It makes greater pretensions then Mr Fletcher’s history, 
and is more elaborately set forth ; but a performance less equal to 
its pretensions, wedo not remember to have met with. It is the pro- 
duction of some common-place person, enabled by a good education 
to indulge himself in a fond dream of fine writing; and in the 
midst of loud exclamation against conceit and want of think- 
ing, remarkable for nothing, so much as its overweening self- 
complacency and shallow mistakes. How could Dr Lardner get 
hold of such a writer, especially at such a moment? Compelled 
in common decency to side with the Poles against the Russians, 
the author nevertheless, at a time too, when hope is more em- 
phatically a part of success, not only endeavours to circulate a 
belief that the patriots will fail, but has a good word to say 
for their iniquitous oppressor; nay, would have us believe that 
the brutal and infamous Constantine has “many virtues!!” 
(Name! name! as they cry in Parliament). He imprisons, tor- 
tures, and kills, young and old; but then he does not care 
for money!! He meets the supplications of agonized women 
with a kick ; but then he is ‘‘ warm-hearted”!!! The fact is, the 
savage’s only possible excuse is that he must be mad ; and we hope 
and believe, for the sake of the very lowest part of humanity, that 
he is so,—as his father was before him. The author, out of an 
instinct of dullness and servility, is always insinuating what he can 
in favour of the ruling few, and in contempt of the many. He says 
everything he can to undervalue Napoleon, and to raise the legiti- 
mates. He talks of those “able plenipotentiaries, Talleyrand and 
Castlereagh,” which is just as ifa man should speak of those two 
celebrated poets, Dryden and Settle. He tells us a great deal about 
kings, not worth a straw; and gives but two pages to those exploits 
and virtues, which render the name of Kosciusko one of the 
darlings of time. Finally (not to tire ourselves with a thousand 
absurdities) he suspects, even if the Poles succeed, they will be 
worse off with their liberty, than they were with Russian despotism, 
simply because of the state of exhaustion in which the contest will 
have left them. We must introduce this passage, with a charming 
gratuitous strain of nonsense about the Emperor Nicholas :— 

‘However strange the assertion may sound,’ says the author, 
‘in most English ears, nothing is more certain than that Europe does 
uot contain a sovereign more averse to oppression or cruelty than 


the Tsar Nicholas,—not one more disposed to better the condition of 
all his people.’ 


[For which purpose he sent a brute to rule over the Poles, and 
is now endeavouring to overwhelm them with his ruffian multitudes, 
to the disgust of all Europe.] 


‘Of the just complaints brought against his government by the 
Poles, he has since said,—and there is no reason to doubt his 
sincerity—that he was ignorant.’ 


|And if so, whose fault was that? Or are people to go on suf- 
fering under a madman, because his brother is content to know 


_ nothing about it 7] 


‘But,’ continues the author, ‘this circumstance will not surprise 


* The History of Poland. In One Volume. 12mo. pp. 324 (Twentieth 
Vol. of Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. ) 
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any one ‘acquainted with the extreme difficulty of complaints ever 
meeting the imperial notice.’ 

[Then what has such a government to do with mankind? Why 
are millions upon millions to depend for their happiness or misery 
upon the ‘notice’ of any one person not a jot better than they ?} 

‘ The Poles, however, had channels enough for bringing their 
grievances before the Tsar. Though memorials or petitions would 
probably have failed’ (blessed thought, for petitions from human 
misery!) ‘any Polish noble might have sang raga to St Petersburgh, 
and might have obtained an audience from his sovereign.’ 

[Yes! and had his wife kicked, and his children murdered, in his 
absence !] 

‘ Conjecture, however, as to what might have been, is now vain. 
If the Emperor were now to recognize the independence of his 
revolted subjects, the step would be attributed, not to magnanimity, 
but to weakness :? [So, for the sake of the Emperor of Russia’s 
feelings, thousands are to go on being slaughtered and widowed :} 
if the Poles submitted without further struggle, that submission 
might only invite to further oppression” (From the good Nicholas, 
be it observed!] ‘ They are fighting for a mighty stake—for inde- 
pendence, or for utter, if not helpless, degradation: the alternative 
is fearful. But alas! could even the acquisition of independence 
atone for the horrors sustained by the Poles during the present 
contest—for the total exhaustion which those horrors must leave 
behind? However valuable liberal institutions be, we may reason- 
ably doubt whether they are not too dearly purchased by the sacri- 
fices sometimes made for them; whether plenty, under the most 
absolute of governments, be not preferable to want with the utmost 
limit of human liberty. The peasant of Spain or of the Tyrol does 
not appear less happy that he lives under an arbitrary ruler; neither 
certainly would exchange conditions with the English labourer.’ 

Very likely. Such is the blessed condition into which our 
author’s fine friends, Pitt and Castlereagh, have brought the once 
flourishing English nation. But what does that prove, except that 
the attempt to put down liberty in other nations recoils upon the 
happiest people? And as to the comparative tranquillity of an 
enslaved land, who but such writers as these would be content with 
it, considering the debasing evil, with which it is accompanied, and 
what advancement in sound happiness it prevents? Our author, 
who writes like a feeble old Tory (and who is surely either that, or 
some pragmatical young one fresh from the conceit of a college) 
is mightily fond of this twaddling exclamation, “ But alas!” 

‘ The reflecting portion indeed—dut alas! how few are they in 
any nation.’—|This means that the author is one of the paucissimi.] 

* Man, alas ! is only to be governed by fear.’ 

This last sentence is a crowning specimen of the author’s shal- 
lowness of style and thinking. 

Is it fear then that only governs himself? If not, what right has 
he to calumniate his fellow creatures ? And if it is, what has he 
to say against an occasional ‘ Reign of Terror’ for governing the 
governors ? Such reigns, at all events, arise out of such notions ; 
and such authors are the silly people who in former days helped 
to bring them, They are harmless now. 

The only good thing in the book is the following narrative which 
we have extracted from the Appendix,—the account of the escape 
of Stanislaus Lecszinski, Charles the Twelfth’s King of Poland, 
from the pursuit of the party who ousted him. He was really 
an amiable, interesting personage, and everybody will read his 
narrative with pleasure. Ge 

NARRATIVE OF THE ESCAPE OF KING STANISLAUS 

LECSZINSKI, FROM DANTZIC, IN 1736. 
(Partly abridged, and partly in his own words,} 

* The King, having procured a peasant’s dress, left his hotel in 
Dantzic, in which he had been so long and so closely invested by 
the Muscovite troops, about ten o’clock in the evening of June 27 
1734, just as the city resolved to capitulate. After passing the 
ditch surrounding the rampart, he and his companions, all 
peasants, except one of his generals, proceeded in a boat (the whole 
country was then inundated by the waters of the Vistula) to seek 
the bed of that river, in the hope that by the dawn of day they 
would have gained the bank —— to the posts held by the 
Russians. But daylight surprised them before they had sailed an 
English mile, and they were compelled to pass the day ‘n a mean 
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cabin within sight of the city, and in momentary risk of being sur- 
prised by the enemy. At nightfall they resumed their precarious 
voyage; and at midnight the general and two companions left the 
oan to sail over the marsh, while they endeavoured to find a more 
practicable route by land. He saw the general no more. He was 
now left with two guides only, on whose discretion he could not 
place much reliance, and whose fidelity appears to have been more 
than once, though, as the result proves, unjustly, suspected by him. 

* At daybreak, the little party were again anxious to procure 
some hiding-place until night; but as the houses were likely to be 
filled with Cossacks, there was great peril in the attempt. They 
found a hut belonging to an acquaintance of the two countrymen. 
Here the king was ushered into a small chamber, the only one in 
the house; and left to his reflections, on a bundle of straw, while 
his conductors went out to reconnoitre ; and, if possible, to discover 
some trace of the general and their companions. These reflections 
were not of the most pleasing description: every moment he feared 
to be taken, by the arrival of the Russians, or through the treachery 
of his guides. He could not sleep. “I rose up, and on looking 
out at a loop-hole, perceived a Russian officer gravely pacing the 
meadow, and two soldiers watching their horses graze. The sight 
stopped my breath. The thoughtful air of the man, who seemed 
intent on something,—the horses, which he continually approached, 
as if impatient to make use of them,—the armed soldiers, and their 
appearance in a place so far distant from their camp,—all made me 
apprehensive that [ had fallen into the net I had been so careful 
to avoid. There is something more valuable than courage,—some- 
thing which I was near losing,—I mean hope, by which that courage 
is often inspired and supported. My alarm was still further in- 
creased on perceiving, about a hundred paces behind, several Cos- 
sacks galloping along the fields ; they were approaching the wretched 
shelter in which I had expected to find more security than any- 
where else. The unexpected sight made me draw back from my 
window to my straw pallet. I thought of nothing but how to 
escape the pursuit of the men who surrounded me. I expected to 
see the house invested in a moment; more than this was done; it 
was not blockaded, but instantly occupied; and steps were heard on 
the stair ascending to my loft.” 

‘ This, however, was a false alarm; the Cossacks, indeed, were 
in the house, but only to take refreshment; and the steps on the 
stairs were those of the hostess, whom his conductors, just arrived, 
had sent to desire him to lie quiet. In about two hours the Cas- 
sacks departed; but he had great difficulty in satisfying the inquisi- 
tiveness of his hostess, who, though simple enough, could easily 

erceive he was no peasant. 

*“ Towards night, being heartily tired of my situation, in the loft, 
I descended to converse with my conductors. They knew, they 
said, that the general was only a quarter ofa league off, and that he 
purposed to join us at night on the border of the Vistula, where a 
boat was ready to take us over; but they doubted, whether the 
passage could be made in the high wind then blowing, and in a boat 
so small, and so unfit for the object, as the one they had procured. 
“ Let us try, at any rate,” said I: “ I see no danger so great as 
remaining longer where we are.”” [ could no longer distrust men 
who, having eat and drank with my enemies, had preferred my 
safety to their own interests; who, amidst the smoke of tobacco, 
and with a kind of beer well fitted to muddle their senses, had 


courage and honesty enough to preserve the fidelity they had pro- | 


mised me. My resolution was opposed by them. At nightfall we 
re-entered the boat, which, however, we left a short distance from 
the hut, on the verge of the inundation. We now travelled some 
miles on foot: the ground was so soft and muddy, that we were 
often knee-deep in it, and were constantly obliged to aid each other 
in getting out of it: sometimes our efforts to do so only plunged us 
the more deeply into the mire. 

«“ At length we gained the brink of the Vistula. Here one of 
my conductors desired me to wait a moment, while he went to see 
if the boat was ready at the place appointed. 
suspense a full hour; and when he returned, we learned that no 
boat wasin sight, and that the Russians had probably taken it away. 
All that we could now do, was to re-enter the marsh we had just 
left. We followed another route, and after walking a league,—as 

ainful a walk as the one we had just supported,—we arrived at a 
omen in which I was instantly recognised. “ What do I see!” 
exclaimed my host, the moment he saw me. “ One of our comrades 
to be sure!” replied one of the conductors: “ dost thou see any 
thing ‘extraordinary in him ?”—“ I am not deceived,” rejoined the 
man : “it is king Stanislaus ! ””—“ Yes, friend,”’ said I, in a firm tone, 
“1am he; but if [ may judge from your countenance, you are too 
civil to refuse me the aid | want in my present situation.” This 
simple confession had the best possible effect; I understood my 
man at once. His free and decided manner announced to me 
either an enemy,—perhaps a dangerous one, if I refused him my 
confidence ; or a man prompt to undertake anything or everything, 
if I testified as much openness as himself. He promised to provide 
me with a boat for passing the Vistula; and he fulfilled the 


promise. Full of zeal, he left his house to seek one, and to | 


ascertain in what part the passage could be made with the least 
danger.” i 

‘In the meantime the fugitive king was unexpectedly joined by 
the peasant—the leader, indeed, of the rest—from whom he had 
separated the night following his escape from the city, and to whom 
bis safety had been intrusted by the French ambassador in that 
place. He learned that the Cossacks were everywhere beating the 
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bushes in search of him; and that the general, with another com- 
panion, had with difficulty escaped from them the preceding night, 
while waiting for him on the borders of the Vistula. These active 
emissaries of the enemy stopped and strictly examined every person 
they met. The trusty host now returned, with the news that he 
had engaged a boat; but as two Muscovites lodged in the boatman’ 
house, and as many of the same nation were in the immediate vici- 
nity, he advised the king to defer the passage awhile longer. It was 
accordingly decided that the latter should remain that night and the 
following day in the house of his kind-hearted host. 


* “ The following day, Thursday, July 1, I assembled my people, 
to hear their opinion on this important passage of the Vistula, 
which lay so near my heart. We examined all the places where 
it might be attempted with any success. The counsels of my con- 
ductors were more or less bold, their views more or less feasible, 
according to the state of a brandy-bottle which lay before them; 
it was the bottle which presided, and regulated their deliberations. 
At first I heard nothing but timid proposals: there was no hope of 
passing over undiscovered; the promised recompense, great as it 
was, lost all its attraction ; and prisons, tortures, gibbets, were the 
only things present to their imaginations. A new supply of the 
liquor insensibly raised their dejected courage, and I saw the 
moment would soon come when they would have faced the whole 
Russian camp, and led me, without fear, through a thousand 
batteries. I kept things in a sort of medium by the care which I 
took of the bottle, and by dealing out to each the dose of courage 
which each required.” 

* But spirits thus raised, were not likely to remain long excited : 
they were sure to sink with the stimulant which had occasioned 
them. The little party set out; the host first, next Stanislaus, and 
the doughty conductors brought up the rear. On both sides, 
appeared in the distance the fires of the enemy’s flyiag camps, 
which thus lighted the royal fugitive on his way. The sight was 
by no means cheering to the peasants. Their fright was increased 
on the host’s riding back to say, that he perceived troops of Cos- 
sacks before them, and that he was near being intercepted by 
them. They now held a consultation without the king’s per- 
mission, and insisted in the end on returning. He strenuously 
opposed it, and so did the host; all however would have been 
vain but for the threat, that if they were so base as to abandon one 
whom they had so solemnly engaged to protect, he would himself 
call on the Cossacks to seize both him and them, and would thereby 
have the satisfaction of knowing that their situation would be no 
better than his own. As the Cossacks moved away, the party pro- 
ceeded onwards ; but the heroes of the preceding day kept a res- 
pectful distance in the rear, resolved, no doubt, to run away should 
they behold their charge in jeopardy. At length they reached the 
river, embarked, and made the long desired passage. 

*“ We were about to land, when taking my host aside, and affec- 
tionately thanking him for all he had done for me, I put into his 
hand as many ducats, drawn from my pocket, as mine could hold. 
This was an opportunity of relieving myself of a weight of money 
which inconvenienced me. Besides, I was discharging, as I thought, 
a debt, not conferring a favour. The honest peasant, surprised 


| and ashamed, drew back and endeavoured to escape me. ‘ No, no,’ 


said I, ‘it is in vain; you must receive this present.’ As I urged 
him more strongly, and as he renewed his attempts to escape, the 
others supposed that I was quarrelling with him, and advanced to 
appease me. Perceiving this movement on their part, he hastily 
said, that to satisfy me he would accept ¢o ducats, which he would 


| always keep as a remembrance of the happiness he had had in 


| 
| 
} 
| 


knowing me. This noble disinterestedness charmed me the more, 
as [had no reason to expect it from a man in his condition. He 
took two ducats from my hand ; but made such faces that I cannot 
express them.” 

‘ But the king’s dangers were not yet ended. At a short distance 
from the other bank of the Vistula, the party (the host had re- 
turned) entered a considerable village, which they had the consola- 
tion of learning was often visited by advanced posts of the Russians. 
The three peasants, fancying that nothing was to be feared, threw 
themselves on a bed and were instantly asleep, while the poor fugi- 
tive kept watch. One of them he at length awakened, whom he 
dispatched to hire or purchase a vehicle of some description. In 
about two hours the fellow returned, so drunk as to be unable ‘to 
stand, with a man who had one to sell. The bargain was struck ; 
when the sot, perceiving Stanislaus return some ducats into a purse, 
began to extol his fidelity, the services he had performed, the risks 
he had run, and insisted on knowing on the spot what reward he 
was to have for all this. His vociferations soon assembled round 
him a considerable number of villagers, who listened in mute silence, 
or with marks of sympathy. All began to wonder how a peasant, 
as Stanislaus seemed, could have collected twenty-five ducats (the 
price of the vehicle), and still more how he came to be attended by 
so many servants. Their suspicions were roused, and the result 


| might have proved serious, had not the leader of the conductors 


exclaimed to the people—“ Take no notice of this fellow. In his 
cups he always speaks as if he were in the company of kings and 
princes, instead of sinful peasants like me. If you listen to him, he 
will make me into some great personage or other.”’ The fellow 
was ridiculed or hissed by most; by some he was supposed/to have 
some “method in his madness ;” but the party removed with all 
possible expedition, laying the bacchanalian at the bottom of the 
vehicle. They passed several villages occupied by Muscovite and 
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Saxon soldiers, but luckily they escaped unobserved, until they 
arrived on the banks of the Nogat. How to cross it was the main 
point. There was no boat in sight, and none of the conductors 
were willing to run the risk of detection by enquiring for a boat at 
any of the scattered huts in sight. They insisted that the only 
point was to proceed to Marienburg—which would have been cer- 
tain destruction—and cross the bridge of that fortress. Indignant 
at their opposition, the king resolved to approach a neighbouring 
house himself, for the purpose of giving information :— 

‘« At the same time I prepared to alight from the vehicle; but 
with my people this was a day of contradictions : they opposed my 
design, apprehensive that my speech would betray me. I ridiculed 
their fear, alighted, and went on. They threw themselves before 
me, muttering that they would rather die than suffer me to advance 
a step further, This impudence I could not stand, and ran to- 
wards them as if resolved to leap over them. A moment after- 
wards I smiled at my own vivacity ; but how could I restrain it in 
the first heat of my resentment ? My firmness made them open 
before me. “ Well,” said they, “since it is your wish to hang us, 


we leave you !”—* With all my heart!” was my reply: “go as | 


soon as you please. A good journey !” 


‘I entered the house; and in tones as polished as my rustic garb 
would permit (which ] dared not contradict), I informed the hostess 
that I wanted to pass the Nogat to purchase cattle, and that I 
should be glad if she would point out the best place for the passage. 
“Oh!” she replied, “ you come at an excellent time: you need not 
be at the trouble of passing the river—no pleasant or easy thing at 
any time. I have cattle to sell you; and from your manner I see 
that we shall easily agree as to the price.” I replied, that I could 
not purchase it until my return, because I was compelled to pass 
the river to receive a sum of money due to me, of which I would 
willingly devote a portion to conclude the bargain with her. “ But 
there is no boat in;—what will you do ?”—*“ Just as you advise 
me,” was my answer, in an open, free tone: “I prefer receiving a 
favour from you rather’ than from anybody else.””—“I know the 
country,” added I, “and that it is impossible for you, who are 
obliged to maintain a constant intercourse with the other bank, not 
to have some means of crossing in spite of the Muscovites.”—* I 
see you are a good fellow,” she replied. “Stay! I will send my 
son with you: he will take you about a quarter of a league from 
here. A friend of his, a fisherman, who has a boat, lives on the 
opposite bank ; and on a signal being given, the man will cross over 
to take you in: you could not have a safer or easier way of cross- 
ing!’ JT thanked the woman in the most ardent terms, and left the 
house with her son. 


‘The king arrived at the place appointed, the signal was given, 
the fisherman appeared with the boat, and the illustrious fugitive 
was immediately landed in the Prussian dominions, where he was 
happily free from danger. He found that orders had been given 
by the king to afford him every assistance, and show him every 
respect, in the towns through “which he passed. At Konigsberg, 
he was royally entertained in the king’s palace. From thence 
he proceeded to France, to enjoy in his duchy of Lorraine, which 
his son-in-law the French king had conferred on him, a happiness 
which no throne could have sustained.’ 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Cosure Tueatre.—Mr Kean is still playing here to the gratifi- 
eation of the play-goers of this quarter, The manager, in his bill, vindicates 
the dignity of the Surry-side of the water by reference to the Theatres which 
formerly stood there, and where some of the productions of Ben Jonson 
and men of that calibre, were first represented. This is well. Genius is 
not confined to particular spots, and can shed lustre on all places. 


City Tueatre, Mitton Street.— This Theatre, which has 
been closed for a short time, reopens to night, with Love in a Village. Mr 
Kean is to reappear shortly, and the following performers from the larger 
theatres are engaged and will perform immediately,—Miss E.Tree, Miss Forde, 
Mr Blanchard, Mr Sinclair, Mr Buckstone, and Mr J. Vining.— Milton Street 
(formerly Grub Street,) is not a great way from Golden Lane, in which two 
hundred years ago stood the Fortune Theatre. Some of the plays of Dekker 
and our old sterling dramatists were brought out there ; and itis curious, after 
the lapse of centuries, to see people thronging near the same spot to see acted 
the plays of Dekker’s contemporaries, Massinger and Shakspeare. How 
truly are Shakspeare’s works, works for all time ; the man disappeared with 
his contemporaries, but while their works, great as many of them are, have 
become comparatively unknown, his continue, even as s age-productions 
contemporaneous as it were with those of every succeeding age, delighting 
all classes, and never losing their freshness and interest. 


A Crier Exrraorpinary.—A gentleman informs us that, while 
sojourning at one of the towns in Virginia, he encountered in the street a 
stout, double-lunged negro, who was ringing a hand-bell most manfully. 
After labouring at it some time, the fellow made a dead halt, and bellowed 


out something to the following effect ~~ ‘*‘ Sale dis nite —frying-pans— | 


eridirons—book—oyster knives, and odder kinds of medicines—Joe Wil- 
liams will hab some fresh oysters at his ’stablishment—by tickler desire, 
Mr Hewlett will gib imitations ober again—two or three dozen damaged 
discussion gun-locks, and—Rev. Mr P—Q will deliber a sarmount on tem- 
perance, half-past six precise ; dat’s not all !—widout money or price—de 
great bull Phillip will be statint at Squire S *s—and dat’s not all nudder ! 
—dare will be a perlite and coloured ball at Mrs Johnson’s just arter dis is 
bin done.’—New York Advertiser. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Kineo’s THeatTRE.—Otello—Kenilworth. 


HayYMARKET.—The School for Scandal—A Friend at Court—Love Laughs at 
Locksmiths, 





HayMARKET. 

Tue School for Scandal was performed here on Saturday night, the 
part of Lady Teazle by Miss Taytor, the most spoilt of all clever 
actresses, It is not a London audience that has spoilt her. The 
play-goers of the metropolis received her favourably, and were 
disposed to admire her much; but she has persisted in disappoint- 
ing them, and the consequence was too visible on Saturday night, for 
the pit was a third empty, and you might sit in the boxes almost as 
near the stage as you pleased. Miss Tayitor must have been spoilt 
by provincial success, and most erroneous teaching. She has all 
the capabilities in the world, short of the genius that breaks through 
disadvantages. She has evidently considerable sensibility and 
intelligence, a countenance worthy of both, a good figure and car- 
riage, and a good confidence; indeed a little too much of it; not 
impudently,—we are far from meaning to say that,—but too much 
security in the amount of her own ability, and a fatal determination 
to think she has nothing to do but to repeat the round of her provin- 
cial characters, in order to carry the conviction of it to our hearts. 
| She is mistaken. She has a good half to unlearn,—unfortunately 
the hardest of all disciplines. With the other half, thus left free to 
nature, and divested of affectation, she might carry all before her. 

Miss Tayior’s Lady Teazle is only one of the numerous failures 
in this character, on the side of art and consciousness. The cha- 
racter in the play is in truth an arduous and a dangerous one, though 
frequently selected for an exhibition of young talent. It is that of 











a young thoughtless wife from the country, not a rustic, yet by no 
means a fine lady, nor a coquette, nor very clever, who has married 
a rich old man because other girls have done so before her, and 
whose whole importance in fact, as a character of effect, depends 
upon a certain school-girl mixture of shrewdnesss and simplicity, 
without a particle of affectation. Lady Teazle thinks how to get 
the better of Sir Peter, and how to get money out of him, and how 
to have as much of the ordinary pleasures of the world as she can 
consistent with a due regard for what has been taught her at 
church: but she never thinks of her own airs and graces, or tries to 
produce effect, or cares twopence about the matter. She is at 
once too good and too unimaginative for anything of the sort; in a 
word, she is a common-place character of the most harmless kind, 
made piquant by the situations into which she is thrown by others, 
and not by any fine tact or peculiar quality of her own. 

Now Miss Taytor makes short work of all this; she puts 
consciousness into every look and action, and undoes the character 
at once. She bridles, she nods to and fro, she bites or seems going 
to bite her lips (a favourite trick of her’s, and most sophisticate), she 
is very clever and very arch, and has a world of meanings at every 
turn that never entered the ordinary brains of Sir Peter’s damsel; and 
now and then she puts on a lofty countenance of honour, and looks 


overwhelmingly virtuous. Lady Teazle’s honour and virtue are too 


much a matter of course for all this. In the scene with Joseph, 


as in the rest, Miss Tayior is too pointed in what she says. Her 
style is too epigrammatic and intentional. Virtue with Lady Teazle 
is a habit; and her only design is to be at ease with her husband. 
Joseph's confusion should come from her indifference, and from the 
matter of fact style in whrch she puts him aside ;—not from any 
particular sense that she entertains of his bad intentions, and her 
own superiority and acuteness. 

















The excellence of Farren’s Sir Peter is too well known to require 
any repetition of eulogy. We thought, however, he rather overdid 
the petulance of the old gentleman’s love-making the other night ; 
his jumpings and curvettings were somewhat superfluous. Perhaps 
| he felt himself let loose from the necessity of doing his best; for 
the cast of characters in the play, as performed at this theatre, is 
lamentably inferior to that of Drury Lane. The actors are clever, 
but not fit}for a comedy like this. Even Vinine, who acted Charles, 
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and who is better in this little theatre than a larger, seemed to be 
less lively than usual. Mr Garrie will not do at all after Dowron 
in Sir Oliver; Mr Wesster makes but a poor Jew; and the song 
of ‘ Here's to the maiden of bashful fifteen? went so flatly at the 
dinner table, that people wondered why it had been sung at all. 
Mr Cooper’s Joseph was the best of the new characters ; but it 
wants finesse and a certain shabbiness of demeanour. 

The Haymarket is the house for farce, and a pleasant little hot- 
house it is; but they cannot force high comedy in it. eS 





Enautsu Opera. 

Tue company which bears this designation commences its season 
this evening, at the Adelphi Theatre, with a new historical melo- 
drama, called the Feudal Lady. No list of the performers engaged 
has been published, but the usual promises have been put forth of a 
succession of novelties. This is so far well; but we shall be pleased 
to find that in the accepted pieces less predilection than has been 
evinced hitherto has been shewn to the merely horrible, and that 
stories exemplifying the power of the gentler affections have been | 
preferred to such records of crime as are furnished by trials at 





quarter sessions and other analogous sources. Miss KEuLy’s name 
we are glad to see again in the bills ; she is, perhaps, on the whole, 
the best actress of the day on the English stage ; no actress so often 
makes us forget her art, by exact and seemingly unconscious touches 
of nature; and she can excite our smiles and laughter by her quaint- 
ness and natural simplicity with as much ease as she can thrill our 
nerves by her representations of terror, or painfully move our 
sympathy as a wife, a daughter, or a sister, performing some 
heroic action, prompted by the strength of the domestic affec- 
tions. The powers of this gifted actress were, last season, too 
much devoted to scenes of distress ; painfully true and literal 
she indeed made them; but representations of nature under ex- 
treme excitements, when too often repeated, vitiate the taste, and 
make the ordinary tenor of existence, even when equally well repre- 
sented, appear insipid. The stage pretends to imitate human life, and 
though it may be allowed to portray it in its most interesting aspects, 
it ought always to preserve proportion, and should not, because life 
does not, present a series of incidents and situations of an exag- 
gerated and uniform character. Clever little Miss Poote is, we | 
see, transplanted here ; we hope to see her ripen into the excellence | 
of which she has already given so much promise. There are, of 
more or less merit in their respective kinds, Miss Harriet Cawse, 
Mrs C. Jones, J. Russert, Wrencu, and Joun Reeve. * 


MR MATHEWS’S ADDRESS AT THE CLOSING OF HIS ENTER- 
TAINMENT, THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

Lapies aND GENTLEMEN,—As this is the last time I shall have the honour 
of appearing before you for some months, I request permission to add a few 
words at parting. The longest journey must have an end; and the more 
pleasing our progress on the road, the more painful the parting with our 

f ellow-passe rg Such is my feeling now, when, after having travelled 
nearly forty nights in your company, I am, reluctantly, compelled to bid 
you farewell. It is utterly impossible I can ever forget how deeply Iam 
indebted to your flattering and unwearied patronage ; indeed it is, with my 





partner and myself, as much a matter of wonder as of exultation, that whilst 
there are, or have been, till within a few nights, at least twelve theatres Open | 
nightly, offering every possible variety, and tempting their guests with the | 
highest seasoned dishes, we, with the same simple bill of fare for nearly | 
three mouths, have been honoured with your kind protection, We have | 
merely had to announce that we were At Home,’ and yon paid us the com- | 
pliment promptly to accept our invitation. How can we ever repay such 
unvaried, such lasting kindness?—Why, by still ardently endeavouring to 
deserve it. But, Ladies and Gentlemen, let me relieve vou from one appre- 
hension, that of having in perspective the pain of passing the honse where 
you have been so Aospitably entertained, and being reminded of the loss 
of your disinterested hosts, by seeing their house shut up, by gazing at 
barred doors and shuttered windows. No, Ladies and Gentlemen, there 
will still be open house every night until we return—and, though inhabited 
by a new tenant, I can venture to recommend him to your kindness, 
and vouch for good fare being still continued within the walls; and, though 
our evening parties are discontinued for the season, you will not, we 
trust, accuse us of inhospitality—though we can no longer cater for you, 
we have given up our house to one who, from unfortunate circumstances, 
well known, has not, at present, one of his own. When that is re-instated, 
which it 1s hoped it will be with more than its former splendour, vou shall 
not again have to complain of our closing ovr doors so prematurely before 
half our friends have been gratified. It now only remains to offer our grate- 
ful acknowledgments for the liberal patronage we have received—and most 
respectfully bid yon farewell ! 





THIS EVENING. 
it 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
BicKERSTAFF’s Comedy of 
THE. HYPOCRITE. 
Old Lady Lambert, Mrs Glover. Young Lady Lambert, Mrs Faucit. 
Chariotte, Miss Taylor. 

Doctor Cantwell, Mr W. Farren. Colonel Lambert, Mr Vining. 
Maw-worm, Mr Harley. Sir John Lambert, Mr Gattie. Darnly, Mr Brindal- 
After which, a Comedy in Two Acts, called 
A FRIEND AT COURT. 

Principal Characters—Miss Taylor, Mrs Faucit, 

Mr W. Farren, MrCooper, Mr Vining, and Mr Brindal. 

To conclude with the Musical Entertainment of 
NO SONG, NO SUPPER. 

Margaretta, Miss Wells. Nelly, MrsTayleure. _—_ Louisa, Miss J. Scott. 
Dorothy, Mrs Humby. 

Endless, Mr Harley. 
William, Mr C. Morris. 


Frederick, Mr B. Taylor. 


Robin, Mr Webster. 
Crop, Mr Huckel. 


Thomas, Mr Coates. 





To-morrow, As You Like It; A Friend at Court; Fish Out of Water. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
An entirely New Historical Melo-Drama, to be called 
THE FEUDAL LADY. 
; ; The Music by Mr Hawes. 
_The Heir of Ormond, Miss Poole. ~ The Lady of Ormond, Miss Kelly. 
King Richard the Second, Mr Baker. John Seix, Mr F. Matthews. 
as Dicken Utlaw, Mr Salter. Desmond, Mr Perkins. 
Simon Seix, Mr J. Russell. Knight, Mrirwin. Priest, Mr East. 


After which, a Comic Operctta, called 
.. HE “LIES LIKE TRUTH.” 
z Harriet, Miss Pincott. Priscilla, Miss Ferguson. 
Sir Charles Manly, Mr Baker. Mr Truepenny, Mr W. Bennett. 
Rattler, Mr Wrench. Clincher, Mr B. Hill. 


To conclude with the Broad Farcical Musical Entertainment of 
COMFORTABLE LODGINGS. 
. The Music by Mr Hawes. 
Antoinette, Miss H. Cawse. Madame Pelagie Bonassus, Mrs C. Jones. 

_ Sir Hippington Miff, Mr J. Reeve. Rigmarole, Mr Wrench. 
Captain Bonassus, Mr W. Bennett. Bombardier Babillard, Mr O. Smith. 
Vincent Dorville, Mr J. Bland. Gregory, Mr Salter. 

Monsieur de Cachét, Mr F. Matthews. Roué, Mr B. Hill. 


SURREY THEATRE, 
For the Benefit of Messrs Payne and Kirkham, sufferers by the late Fire. 
SHAKSPEARE’s Tragedy of 
OTHELLO. 
Desdemona, Miss Vincent. Emilia, Miss Scott. 
Othello, Mr Elton. lago, Mr D. Pitt. Cassio, Mr C. Hill. 


After which, a MUSICAL MELANGE. 
After which, the Play of 
THE MOUNTAINEERS. 
Floranthe, Miss Somerville. Octavian, Mr Osbaldiston. 
Count Virolet, Mr Honner.  Aillmalloch, Mr Young. Sadi, Mr Vale. 


Muleteers (with a Glee) Messrs Ransford, Maitland, and Tully. 


SAK + ory ‘ a hl ‘ 

QUEEN’S THEATRE. 

For the Benefit of Mr Wilkinson. 
T. Disvin’s Drama, entitled 
HEART OF MID LOTHIAN. 
Caroline, Miss Wells. Lady Suffolk, Miss Beresford. 
Mrs Balchristie, Miss Brothers. Jenny Deans, Mrs Evans. 
Effie Deans, Miss Andrews. Mrs Glass and Margery Murduchson, Mrs Garrick. 

Madge Wildfire, Mrs Waylett. 

John, Mr Forester. Davie Deans, Mr Porteus. Reuben Butler, Mr Spencer. 
Saddietree, MrBedford. Staunton, Mr Keppell. Tyburn Tam, Mr G. Smith. 
Black Frank, Mr Munroe. Archibald, Mr Davies. 
Sharpitlaw, Mr Hammerton. Rasper, MrG. Lejeune. Ratcliffe, Mr Marshall. 
Officer, Mr Young. Laird of Dumbiedikes, Mr Wilkinson. 

In the course of the Evening, a Variety of Singing. ~ 
To conclude with the Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 
MY FRIEND FROM TOWN; OR, THE ELECTION. 
(By Mr Lunn.} 

Louisa, Miss Dix. Kitty, Miss Andrews. Margery, Miss Brothers. 
Mr Pindarus Pump, Mr Wilkinson. Mr Woodville, Mr Spencer. 
Alderman Progwell, Mr Munroe. Mr Addleton, Mr Porteus. 

Ralph, Mr Davies. Chevy, Mr G. Lejeune. Jacet, Mr G. Smith. 
Sir Omnibus Dabble, Mr Green. 

Naval Hornpipe, by Mlle. Josephine. 

After which,a New Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 
LOVE AND MYSTERY. 

Celeste de Montmorency, Mrs Waylett. Eloisa, Miss Dix. 
Juana, Miss Andrews. 

Colonel de Liason, Mr Green. Don Rimarez, Mr Munroe. 

Phelim O’Donaghue, Mr Hammerton. Philip Philpotts, Mr Marshall. 
Don Carlos, Mr Keppell. 


CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
Bickerstare’s Opera of 
LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 
Rosetta, Miss Forde. Lucinda, Mrs Chapman. Young Meadows, Mr Henry. 
Hawthorn, Mr Chapman. Justice Woodcock, Mr Blanchard. 
Hodge, Mr Buckstone. 
With a FARCE, and 
BLACK-EY’D SUSAN. 
Black-Ey’d Susan, Mrs Chapman. William, Mr J. Vining. 


COBURG THEATRE. 
SHAKSPEARE’s Tragedy of 


KING LEAR. 


King Lear, Mr Kean. 





AstLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle— Battle of Waterloo. 
Cooke’s Eguesrrian Crrcus, Great WINDMILL St. 





Haymarket.— Feats of Horsemanship, and a ‘ 


Variety of other Entertainments. 
VauxHaLt Garpens.—Variety of Entertainments. 
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